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PENNY-WISE 


Volume II, No. 1 January 15, 1968 


This issue of PENNY-WISE was delayed in publication, because of the holidays and 
for the purpose of including a report on the annual meeting held at The New York Hilton 
in Manhattan on December 28, 1967. Despite a heavy downpour of rain and the threat of 
snow, there was a good attendance. 

Those present were: Herbert A. Silberman of Maplewood, N. J. ; William H. 

Sheldon, M. D. ; Mrs. Dorothy Paschal; Heber H. Dunkle of Scars dale, N. Y. ; 

William J. Parks of Orlando, Florida; Gordon Gill of Madison, Wisconsin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles E. Funk of East Granby, Connecticut; Richard Heiligman; Adam Butcher and 
George Pretsch, both of Massapequa Park, Long Island; Denis Loring of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts and Garden City, N. Y. ; Joseph M. Cotter; Howard Hazelcorn; Lawrence A. 
Nilson; Alexander Acevedo and a guest; and Warren A. Lapp, M.D. Mr. Edward Janis, 
President of the Westchester (N. Y. ) Numismatic Society attended as a guest of Mr. 
Dunkle. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 P.M. by Herb Silberman, President. A 
treasurer's report by Bill Parks showed a balance of $82.73, enough for our next issue 
of PW. It was the unanimous opinion of the members present that 1) we consider striking 
a coin, 2) that we set about creating and publishing a photographic grading chart, 3) we 
allow dealer members to submit paid advertisements to appear in PENNY-WISE - there 
was one dissenting vote, and 4) we establish annual dues at $10. to cover the cost of our 
bulletin and the annual meeting. Members who have already sent in a contribution may 
deduct same and send in balance of dues for 1968. 

The problem of dealer attribution and grading started a spirited discussion, with 
many stories of specific dealings. 

A brief report on the large cent census taken to date and some of the unusual coins 
reported, was followed by the highlight of the evening and perhaps the highlight of the 
year for large cent buffs. Dr. Sheldon's speech, with reminiscences of his early intro- 
duction to the "copper pennies" and his association with the giants of American 
numismatics, brought home to everyone his love of these coins and his devotion to the 
completion of a work he started thirty years ago. Dr. Sheldon asked EAC to assist him 
in collecting data for his revision and offered to lend his fantastic know-how to assist us 
in creating a photographic grading chart on the large cents in order to more specifically 
establish what each numerical grade really means. His open-hearted offer to allow the 
EAC to possibly distribute the revision to PENNY WHIMSY indicates the quality of a 
truly wonderful man and his opinion of what he felt about the organization of the EAC 
and the people he met. Dr. Sheldon and Mrs. Paschal graciously examined many of 
the coins presented to them and discussed their grade, and they were both most 
generous with their time in talking to members and autographing copies of PENNY 
WHIMSY handed to them. 

The meeting stood adjourned at 11 P. M. 
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"FEASIBLES" AS COMPARED WITH "COLLECTIBLES' 

by Denis Loring 

Dr. Sheldon defines a "non-collectible" variety of large cent as one of which fewer 
than three specimens are known to be in collectors’ hands. According to him, "By and 
large, the non-collectibles will remain uncollectible, and the cent hunter will be happier 
in the long run to leave them off his want list." This is certainly true, but I would ven- 
ture to say that a collector who tries to form a complete set of collectibles is going to 
find himself almost as frustrated as if he tried to include the NC’s as well. 

I would like to offer, therefore, a list of "feasibles", as a complement to (and 
most definitely not a substitute for) the concept of a collectible. A "feasible" is a coin 
that is not only collectible, but also one which an average collector has a reasonable 
chance of obtaining without spending an inordinate amount of time or money in the process. 
I realize that the compilation of such a list involves more than a little subjectivity, but 
this is only a first feeler. All comments and criticisms will be welcome. 

A Proposed List of Feasibles 

1793: S-l through 10; 11a, b, c; 13. 

1794: S-17a; 18b; 19b; 20-32; 41-47; 49-51; 54-65; 67-72. 

1795: S-73 through 78. 

1796: S-81 through 89; 91-94; 97-98; 100-106; 108-116; 119. 

1797: S-120a, b; 121; 123; 126-128; 130-143. 

1798: S-145-148; 150-155; 157-177; 179; 181-182; 184-187. 

1799: S-188; 189. 

1800: S-190 through 197; 199-209; 211-212. 

1801: S-213 through 216; 219-224. 

1802: S-225 through 242; NC-1. 

1803: S-43 through 263; 265; NC-1. 

1804-1807: All except S-272. 

1808-1814: All. 

************** 

THE ROVING EYE HAS NOTICED 

Attention of the membership is directed to the interesting information and ex- 
cellent drawings of various types of U.S. half cents and large cents in Mort Reed's 
COINOLOGY, appearing in COIN WORLD from November 8, 1967 through December 13. 
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A STUDY OF OVERDATED UNITED STATES LARGE CENTS 
by Capt. John D. Wright 

How can such a thing as a coin bearing two different dates happen? Did some Mint 
workman change all the dies in the presses when January rolled around? Why was the 
Mint too cheap to throw away outdated dies ? These and other similar questions come to 
the mind of nearly everybody as they look at their first overdated coin. In this issue, we 
shall examine these questions; and in future issues of P-W, we shall look at some of 
the coins that cause them. 

With the many volumes of information that have been written about apparently all 
facets of the old coppers, a writer's worth now appears to rest, not on how good a re- 
searcher he is, but on how good a plagiarist he is. This series will be no exception 
since, even though there is a little new information in it, most of the material has been 
stated before by others. Your author has merely rearranged, consolidated, added a 
little of his own, and Behold! — a "new" article. 

United States large cents have fascinated me for thirteen years, early U.S. 
overdates for three. It is only fitting that the former contains one of the most 
prolific series of the latter. Of all U.S. series only the half dollar surpasses 
the large cent in the number of different overdates, and this by only a small 
margin. There are twenty-two true overdates known in the large cents series, 
as well as four pseudo-overdates and scores of varieties that are neither but 
are regularly offered as overdates. The most misleading of these non- 
overdates will also be included in this discussion. 

In studying these coins, we need to define some terms which we shall be 
using. An "overdate" is a coin bearing two different dates, one superimposed 
upon the other. A "pseudo-overdate" is a coin which appears to be an over- 
date since it has one or more date characters superimposed upon apparently 
different characters. However, in this case, the underfigures are simple 
the correct figures upside down, such as the "1809 over 6" half cent or the 

"1851 over inverted 18 " large cent. A "recut date" is a coin whose date 

appears doubled, either in one figure or its entirety, as with the 1966 
doubled-die Lincoln cent. The key here is that the underfigure is the same 
as the overfigure, even though it may be of a different size. The word 
"variety" is oftentimes confused with "die". If this confusion were allowed 
to stand, it would make this article appear to be no more than a mass of 
contradictions. A "die" represents all coins struck from a given engraved 
die, while a "variety" represents all coins struck from a given pair of dies. 

Hence, one obverse die may appear on three or four different varieties if 
it is mated with three or four different reverse dies. In discussing over- 
dates, the prime concern is with the obverse die, since, although two 
different reverses mated with one overdated obverse do indeed make two 
varieties, they still comprise only one overdate. 

In the early days of the Mint, dies were cut by hand. Such an amount 
of work was not to be thrown away simply because of a calendar change. 

The proliferation of damaged, cracked, and shattered dies that were kept 
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in use until pieces fell out attest to the "waste not, want not" attitude of our 
fledgling Mint. Die crack progressions demonstrate that at least three 
varieties of 1798 (3-173, 186, 187) were struck in 1799 after the 1799 over 
1798 had been coined, and that S-113, 114, 115 of 1796 were struck in 1797 
after the NC-5 of that year. Likewise, S-119 of 1796 appears on a polished 
Boulton & Watt planchet which did not even arrive at the Mint until December, 
1797. Mint records show that all 1823 cents were struck in 1824 although one 
variety has a normal, unaltered date. These examples, and several others, 
demonstrate that the Mint was not concerned with bringing a die up-to-date 
once it was in use. 

This is further borne out by the fact that no overdated large cent is known 
which shows only the underdate. That is, in no instance has the obverse die 
of a large cent been cut, dated, used for striking coins, then had another date 
cut over the existing one and the die used for striking more coins. All known 
large cent overdated dies were dated and overdated before the dies were 
tempered and put to the press to strike the first coin. To my knowledge, the 
only overdated dies in any U. 3. series which demonstrate earlier use with 
only the underdate showing, are the 1806 over 5 quarter dollar in which the 
obverse of Browning 4 of 1805 was overdated to become Browning 1 of 1806; 
and the 1806 over 5 quarter Eagle in which the obverse of Crosby 1 of 1805 was 
overdated to become Crosby 2 of 1806. The only large cent die so altered, 
after use, was Reverse K of 1801 whose fraction 1/000 was corrected to 
1/100 to become Reverse G of 1803. This discussion does not consider minor 
re-engraving and regrinding of worn or damaged dies as was common with the 
later large cents . 

Ordinarily dies for any given year were made the preceding Fall, replace- 
ments being engraved as needed. Early Mint practice was to omit the last 
figure of the date, just in case the dies were not needed until a later year. 

This explains the five overdates of 1800 over 179_, and the one die of 1800 
over 1798, which lay unused for two years. Later discussion will show that 
all these dies originated in 1798. 

Sometimes , when the engraver expected the die to be used before the year 
was ended, he would punch in the entire date and set the die aside for temper- 
ing (a hardening process ) when needed. If the die were not used until a later 
year and had not yet been tempered, a new figure could be punched over the 
old. As stated above, this was not always done; and the die might be used 
"as is". If a die with a complete date were corrected, a strong overdate 
would result, such as the first 1798 over 7. 

This does not imply that ajl strong overdates were the result of this pro- 
cess. Some undoubtedly resulted from the same source as the weaker over- 
dates. In these, an apprentice engraver, who was rarely more than a semi- 
educated boy, would be assigned to punch in the letter or number characters 
on an unfinished die. If he punched in a wrong character, he corrected it as 
best he could. Such a process accounts for the 1796 "LIHERTY" cent 
(3-103, 104) in which the B was first punched inverted, the 1801 "three error 
cent (3-218, 219) which suffered the same fate in the U of UNITED, the 1797 
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"M over E" cent (S-128, 129) which has an E under the M of AMERICA, the 
1801 "corrected fraction" cent (3-221) which shows a 1 cut over the erroneous 
first cipher, and doubtless many of the overdates. An interesting note on 
such errors concerns the 1/000 cents. Even though these appear in three 
different years (1801, 1802, 1803 ), all of the five dies known with this error 
originated in 1801. Since no such dies were cut either before of after this year, 
it is very likely that all of their were the product of one apprentice engraver's 
bungling. 

In future issues, we shall examine each of the large cent overdates, 
pseudo-overdates, and the most misleading of the recut dates, as well as a few 
other varieties that are often offered as overdates. However, I lack illustra- 
tions of several coins I intend to present. If any member has any of the coins 
listed below and would consider loaning them to me for photographing and study, 
please write me at the address given below. I can furnish references and will 
return your coins within a week, followed by a photograph of your coin as soon 
as the film is processed. To avoid duplication, please write me first and do 
not mail any coins until I acknowledge. Those coins which are underlined are 
especially important to this study. The 1800 cent should be at least a strong 
Good to show as much of the date as I want, and the later ones should be at 
least VF-XF. 


A bibliography will be given at the conclusion of this series. 


1800 Sheldon NC-2 

1840 Newcomb 4 

1840 Newcomb 6 

1847 Newcomb 18 


1848 Newcomb 4 

1849 Newcomb 8a 

Capt. John D. Wright 
6020B Maine Road 
Plattsburgh AFB 
New York, 12903 


************** 

PW ACHIEVES NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


The Editors of PENNY-WISE have recently received a request from Mr. Eric P. 
Newman of the Eric P. Newman Num ismatic Education Society for the back issues as 
well as all future issues of PW to be preserved in that Society's library of all published 
material on American numismatic subjects. The request was prompted by a suggestion 
from Mr. W. E. Johnson of Santa Barbara, California. 

The Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society is a non-profit corporation 
for education through research and exhibition of coins, currency, and historic objects, 
and is located at 6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

************** 

Four Bits Worth of Humor. . .An egotist is a man who tells you things about himself 
which you had intended to tell him about yourself. . . .We don't mind suffering in silence 
just so long as everyone knows we are. . . . Have you heard bout the new tranquilizing drug 
which will soon be available ? It's called Damitol! ! . . . . Ideal living would be having a 
teenager's pep and energy; the outlook of a newlywed; the reasoning of an established 
businessman; the leisure of a retired man; and the money of the fellow who made his pile 
by sheer luck The Rat. 
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COIN PORTRAITS 


Elsewhere in this issue is an article on "Coin Photography" by Captain Gordon 
Harnack, EAC #102. Capt. Harnack offers to photograph your coins for a minimal 
fee and to furnish you with quality prints of them for use in nimismatic articles, books, 
talks, etc. Judging from the "coin portrait" he enclosed with his letter, he truly offers 
a beautiful photographic reproduction of coins. 

Capt. Harnack's charges are based only on the cost of his materials. Primarily, 
he is interested in building up a stock of negatives which he plans to use in future 
articles and books now in preparation. According to his letter, he feels that the 
financial returns from the latter will eventually compensate him for his time and efforts. 

He states that he will be happy to work with any club member in reproducing 
photographs of coins for articles, monographs, or books, and that the cost would be 
negotiable on the basis of quantity, 

Capt. Harnack will welcome any correspondence from EAC members regarding 
their photography problems, die varieties, or his photographic services. 

- The Editors. 

************** 

QUESTIONNAIRE SUMMARY 

91 members (68.9 per cent) of 132 on December 25, 1967 had returned their 
questionnaire. Eighteen members have collected large cents for more than 15 years, 

25 from 6 to 15 years, 43 from 1 to 5 years, 4 for less than a year. 

Total holdings by 84 members is 17,285 large cents, of which 4,259 are coins 
from 1793-1814 and 11,326 from 1816-1857. One collector reported a total of 1600 
large cents in his collection, but he did not specify how many for each series. 

Sixty members collect by date, 31 by Sheldon number, 32 by Newcomb number, 
and 24 collect indiscriminately. A number collect by all four methods. Eight collect 
only by Sheldon or Newcomb number. 

Forty-four members would prefer that coin dealers advertise their coins by 
Sheldon or Newcomb numbers. Twenty-two preferred that they didn't, 23 members 
didn't care either way. 

Seventeen members specialize: 10 collect specific years - 1793, 1794, 1803, 

1808, 1814, 1817, and 1840. Four prefer 1794 coins - one member has 53 different 
varieties. The member specializing in 1803 has 17 of 24 varieties. Two members 
collect only overdates. Two limit their collections to the Sheldon series, six to the 
Newcomb series . 

Sixty-seven members own PENNY WHIMSY, while 24 don't. 51 own Newcomb 
and 40 don't. Four members own EARLY AMERICAN CENTS. There are 22 
members who don't own any of the above standard references. 

Thirty-seven members favored limitation of the EAC to large cents only, while 
49 voted to include other coinage: 48 favored half cents, 38 wanted to include Colonials. 

Seventy-four members favored separate grading of obverse and reverse, 7 ob- 
jected, 5 didn't care. 32 already use double grading. 

There were 46 votes in favor of quantitative grading as compared to 36 for 
qualitative grading. Five members employ both methods . 

The average age for a large cent collector is 43.03 years. 11 are between 16 
and 24, 20 are 56 years of age or older. 
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HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR COIN COLLECTION 

or 

A GENERAL SEMANTIC VIEW OF THE GRADING OF LARGE CENTS 

by Charles E. Stillwell 

Comments are already showing up in PENNY-WISE concerning the grading of 
early copper cents. These comments again remind us of the apparent hopelessness 
of applying a fixed set of rules to an ever -changing problem. 

Our use of symbols has improved very little over the centuries. We often attempt 
to improve a symbol by defining it with more symbols which are of a poorer, more 
general, quality than the original symbol. The usefulness of a symbol is directly pro- 
portional to the standard of the image it connotes. Since every human being is unique 
(R8, if you please ), the difference in the image which one connotes is the product of 
the differences in the life experiences of the individuals involved. We're looking for 
definitions which will mean the same thing to everyone . This is the difference between 
a science and an art. 

A science has its standard rules based on previously observed phenomena. The 
rules are generalizations used to predict other phenomena. Practitioners of the 
discipline must stick to the rules, or the results are declared invalid. A scientist acts 
as a human interface between observation, generalization, and the next observation, but 
he does not enter the system. 

Art is also based on generalizations of many observed instances of a particular 
phenomenon. In art, however, the generalization is the end product, not, as in 
science, the means to another end. In art, the generalization usually appears in the 
form of a painting, a piece of music, or a style of dance. The artist is acting as a 
human interface between observation and generalization, and he does enter the system. 
He puts his whole imagination and personality into his work. If he does not, we will 
likely define his work as invalid and say that it lacks feeling, etc. Art is what it is_, 
because its rules are non-standard and the product is non-standard. The non-standard 
personality of the artist becomes a portion of the definition of a given piece of art. 

We keep telling ourselves that we want to grade coins like a scientist, and we de- 
vise rules or definitions based on previous observations to do it with, and then we 
proceed to grade the coins like artists! Yet, this is not wrong. Dr. Sheldon, who has 
given us the best known system for grading cents, certainly does not underrate the 
importance of the personal and emotional factors in owning and grading cents. What 
js wrong is that we are attempting to apply a scientific system without realizing that 
we are injecting ourselves into the system. This can lead only to frustration, anger, 
and disappointment with virtually every coin unless you can seek out an MS-70 every, 
time that you want to make an addition to your collection. YOU are the non-standard 
element in the definition of the grade of every coin which you own or look at. 

Every collector has some coins only Fair in grade which give him more pleasure 
than others in Very Fine. Recognize and take advantage of your emotional reaction to 
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a coin! That’s why coin collecting is an art, not a science; and it will continue to 
remain so, so long as people are connected with it. 

Does the coin fit you? Do you know why? Don’t get a headache when grading. 

Be an artist! look at the coin, apply the rules, and then look in the mirror! 

NEW MEMBERS 

The following members have joined the EAC since December 1. We are happy 
to welcoine all newcomers into the organization and invite them to fully participate in 
all of the club's activities. 

127. Mat Tavares P.O. Box 152, Millis, Massachusetts 02054 

128. Alan Shindler 7228 Earhart Blvd. , Suite 201, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70125 

129. Dennis Burkey P.O. Box 5552, Columbus, Ohio 43221 

130. Harold W. Cuddy 547 State Street, New Haven, Connecticut 

131. Walter D. Leavitt 39 Cherryfield Drive, West Hartford, Conn. 06107 

132. Thomas P. Wolf 420 N.E. 7th Avenue, Hialeah, Florida 33010 

133. A. M. Kagin 400 Royal Union Bldg. , Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

134. Wendell R. Lutz 350 8. Grant, West Lafayette, Indiana 47906 

135. John B. Parks 203 Tanglewood Road, Savannah, Georgia 31406 

136. Alexander Acevedo 4329 Edson Avenue , Bronx, New York 10466 

137. Edwin H. Smith 337 Canada Street, Lake George, New York 12845 

138. James K. Norwood P.O. Box 17535, Fort Worth, Texas 76102 

139. Norman H. Woitt 36 Grout Road, Lynn, Massachusetts 01904 

140. G. M. Patterson 3 Greenwood Place, Menlo Park, California 94025 

141. Edward Janis 11 Riverside Drive, New York, New York 10023 

142. Charles E. Davis P.O. Box 366, South Hamilton, Massachusetts 01982 

143. Garry F. Fitzgerald 1 Waring Road, Yonkers, New York 10701 

144. Curtis G. Bane 911 Brandeis, Panama City, Florida 32401 

145. Raymond Chatham P.O. Box 272, Lawson, Missouri 64062 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS: 

64. Jay D. Dare 5614 Matiloja Ave. , VanNuys, California 91401 

68. 1st Lt . Darwin B. Palmer, Jr., Preventive Medicine, Division, 

Womack Army Hospital, Fort Bragg, N. C. 28307 

Any member not receiving both the wallet size identification card and 
5 1/2 x 7 1/2 membership certificate, please write EAC, P. O. Box 7134, Orlando, 
Florida 32804. 
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COIN PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Capt. Gordon Harnack 

The mail this morning brought another issue of PENNY-WISE, which I scanned 
quickly and then set aside for reading tonight. I thought to myself that I should write to 
PW and tell the members a little about my goals and my coin photography. Really, I 
prefer to call my photographs "coin portraits". Page 33 in PW requested an article on 
coin photography, so here it is. 

At present, and for another two months or so, I am a Captain in the U. 3. Army, 
stationed at Darnall Army Hospital, Fort Hood, Texas. 1 am in charge of the Clinical 
Laboratory at the Hospital, and I hold a Bachelor of Science degree in Medical 
Technology. 

I have been a coin collector for seven years, and for the past four years have 
specialized in die varieties and mint errors. For several years, I have been a member 
of Collectors of Numismatic Errors, Inc. , and am presently serving on their Board of 
Directors. My first article on die varieties will appear in the January issue of The 
NUMISMATIC SCRAPBOOK Magazine. A second article will follow later. 

My interest in photography was a direct result of asking myself the same question, 
"How can I photograph my coins ?" The question as stated in PW comes with the added 
stipulation "without resorting to special or expensive equipment". To answer the latter 
part briefly: it just can't be done. 

Quality photographs, like quality coins, are not cheap. To properly photograph 
coins and to turn out "coin portraits", it takes a fair amount of good equipment, some 
expertise and know-how, a basic knowledge of lighting, etc. I am at present in the 
process of writing an article for a photographic magazine on the need, principles, and 
rewards of coin photography. 

For basic equipment, I would strongly recommend a new type 35mm. single lens 
reflex camera with a light meter located behind the lens. This type of camera will al- 
most "guarantee" a correctly exposed negative, which is the first requirement in 
producing a quality photographic print. The lens, of course, is also important. It 
should be of good quality, with a focal length of 50 mm. or more, up to about 135 mm. 
Most lenses produced today have an aperture range from f/2 to f/16 or f/22. These 
are more than adequate, since quality photographs are only produced at apertures of 
f/8 to f/22. 

A good 35mm. single lens reflex camera has three basic controls: a focusing 
scale, an aperture control, and a shutter-speed control. Focusing is of prime 
importance. If the subject is not sharply focused, the resulting print will not be sharp. 
The setting of the aperture and the shutter speed are determined by the amount of light, 
the speed of the film, and the aperture range of the lens. The latter two factors control 
the depth of field, which is the most important feature of the photograph. Simply stated, 
the depth of field is the range of the object in focus at a given aperture and shutter 
speed. The larger the _f number, the smaller the aperture, so that less light will pass 
through the iris or opening. 
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Another piece of basic equipment is a bellows. This attaches to the camera be- 
tween the camera body and the lens , changing the focal length of the camera to allow 
close-up or macrophotography. In addition, I have. found one other piece of equipment 
to be desirable: an adapter, which allows the lens to be reversed. The reverse lens 
adapter will insure photographs which have better "edge sharpness". Finally, a copy 
stand is needed, upon which the camera can be mounted, and a light source, for most 
purposes of which the "tensor" type of lamp will suffice. 

Since most collectors desire black and white prints, I recommend Tri-X Film, 
which has an exposure index of 400 and has a grain acceptable enough to permit good 
enlargements up to 8 by 10 inches or more. Color film increases the problems and 
will not be discussed here. 

I cannot stress too much the importance of the individual coin photographer doing 
his own film processing. The equipment needed is minimal; and with a little experience, 
an amateur can easily produce negatives of better quality than most commercial pro- 
cessors. One exception to this would be the "special processing laboratories" which 
individually process each roll of film. Of course, such a type of processing is much 
more expensive. With a good quality negative, most commercial laboratories can turn 
out a print which will "get by". However, here again, real quality can only be produced 
by the photographer himself or by a special laboratory, using special photographic 
techniques such as dodging, burning-in, cropping, and employing better grade photo- 
graphic paper to produce the final print. 

So much for the basics. What does it all mean in dollars and cents? The camera 
and lens will cost between $150. and $300. , the bellows $10. to $40. , the reverse lens 
adapter $5. to $15. , the copy stand $15. to $40. , and the tensor light $8. to $18. To 
develop the film without making prints will cost about $10. To produce the finished 
prints will require an enlarger costing $50. to $200. , a paper easel $5. to $8. , 
developing trays costing about $5. , and tongs for a like amount. An inexpensive blotter 
drier can be used to dry the prints , but better results are obtained with an electric 
drum drier costing between $30. and $150. The final cost range varies between $300. 
and $700. 

Fot those of you who want only a couple of prints for insurance purposes , or to 
send to a friend, or for an article, I will be glad to photograph them for you at the cost 
of $1. for one side, $1.50 for both sides. If you are not completely satisfied with the 
result, just return the print for a refund. Coins should be forwarded by insured mail, 
with return postage enclosed. The coins will be returned immediately, but please 
allow two weeks for the prints. Coins should be sent to: 

Captain Gordon Harnack 
Darnall Army Hospital 
Fort Hood, Texas 76544 
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THE RARITY OF THE 1799 CENTS 


William C. Peddie, EAC #92, on his questionnaire, sought an answer for the 
scarcity of the 1799 large cents. 

Mint records show that 904,585 cents were minted in 1799. Of the twenty-two 
mintage years in the 1793-1814 series:, this output represents the twelfth highest, 
being closely preceded by the 1794's and followed by the 1797's. 

Sheldon has estimated that some thirty to thirty-five thousand of the 1794 coins 
are still in existence. Yet our own experience in collecting tells us that the 1799's 
are not so plentiful. 

What, then, has become of the 1799 large cents? 

The January, 1918 issue of THE NUMISMATIST quoted an item printed in the 
Philadelphia LEDGER which may supply part of the answer: the item mentioned that 
a company in Salem, Massachusetts , engaged in the slave trade, had procured a 
large number of the 1799 cents, direct from the Mint. After drilling holes in each 
coin, they then shipped them to Africa and gave them out as ornaments to tribal 
chiefs in exchange for slaves. 

Another variation of the story also exists: although the second story fails to 
mention any holes being drilled in the coins, it reports that the ship carrying the 
coins to Africa went down at sea in a storm, before reaching its destination. 

************** 

PROFILE 

John D. Wright, EAC #105, who has contributed extensively to this issue of 
PENNY-WISE, is a pilot in the United States Air Force, stationed at Plattsburgh 
AFB in New York State. He has been in the service four years, and at present is 
flying the KC-135 tanker (a Boeing 707 ). 

Wright's home of record is West Palm Beach, Florida. He holds a degree 
in Mathematics from Georgia Tech. 

He is married, and his wife is as avid a collector and nearly as knowledgable 
about large cents as he. They have three children, the second of which Captain 
Weight, himself, delivered at home. 

He has presented talks on large cents to coin clubs in Georgia, Texas, and 
New York; and has had an article on overdated cents and half cents published in The 
NUMISMATIC SCRAPBOOK Magazine. He has an extensive library of numismatic 
publications, and is informed about most aspects of U. 8. coins. Large cents are 
his specialty. 

PENNY-WISE is fortunate in being able to present an essay on large cent over- 
dates especially prepared by Captain Wright, the first chapter beginning elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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GLOSSARY ADDENDA 


The following terms should be added to the Glossary, which was published in 

PENNY-WISE No. 3. If any member thinks that any additional terms should be in- 
cluded and defined in this Glossary, please call them to the Editors' attention. 

Annealing - a process to soften a metal by heating it to high temperatures, then 

allowing it to cool slowly, thereby rendering it less brittle by removing stress 
hardening. Annealing is used in making dies and hubs; it is also used to soften 
the metal of blank planchets at the time of coinage, so that the metal will flow 
freely into the die designs when the coin in struck. 

Base Metal - any non-precious metal such a s copper , iron, lead, or zinc. Abase 
metal is differentiated from a 'noble" metal such as silver or gold. 

Bourse - an exchange area or marketing section of a coin show or numismatic 

publication, in which dealers may display or offer for sale their merchandise 
and wares . 

Bullion - pure metal such as copper, silver, or gold, usually in the form of bars, 
ingots, or plates, which is to be used in coin mintage. 

Cull - any coin which has been mutilated, damaged, or badly worn; and as such, 
is rejected for collecting purposes, being not up to desirable standards. 

Die Variety - any coin having minor alterations in its basic design, sufficient to 
distinguish it from all other varieties with the same basic design. 

Exergue - the space between the bottom of the design and the lower rim, generally 
reserved for the mint mark, engraver’s initials, date, etc. 

Filler - an inferior coin occasionally included in one's collection until a more 
acceptable or desirable specimen can be obtained. 

Jefferson Head Cent - refers to two rare varieties of the 1795 cent, the S-NC-1 and 
the 8-80, being of an entirely different design from any of the regular cents. 
According to Walter Breen, these are almost undoubtedly samples made by 
John Harper for a contract coinage during Congressional agitation to abolish 
the Mint . Less than twenty genuine specimens are known to be in existence. 
So-called because of an alleged resemblance of the profile to Thomas Jefferson, 
the coin was apparently named by Ebenezer Mason, a coin dealer of the 1860 s. 

Large Date - some cents were issued in two date sizes for the same mintage year, 
the larger numerals of the two being termed the "Large Date" variety. 
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Logotype - a multiple numeral punch, holding 1 to 4 numerals, used by the Mint 
after 1840 to punch the date onto the die, thereby insuring that the date would 
be more uniform in size, spacing, and accuracy. 

Right or Left - refers to the right or left of the coin as it is held by the individual 
viewing it, e.g. a profile described as "facing right" would be facing the 
viewer's right hand. 

Slanting 5's - refers to the italicized 5's seen on the 1855 and 1856 large cents. 

Thought to be the work of one of the apprentices to Chief Engraver Longacre. 

Tempering - a process of heating and cooling, or quenching, a metal in order to 
bring the metal to a proper degree of hardness, toughness, elasticity, etc. 

Dies are tempered before use, and cannot be re-worked while in that hardened 
state. To re-work the die, it must be annealed, re-engraved, and re-tempered. 
Because of the low quality of steel in the early dies, most would shatter on re- 
tempering. Hence, very few were altered after use. Better quality steels were 
used in and after the 1820's, which allowed more leeway in re-engraving. 

Thick Plane he t - The 1793 's, 1794’s, and a few 1795's were struck on planchets 
which are noticeably thicker than the remainder of the series, through 1857. 

Truncation - the line along which the head, or bust, is cut off. 

*************** 


PENNY PERSONALS 


GORDON GILL, EAC #49, is now President of The Numismatists of Wisconsin, 

the state organization HARRISON KING, EAC #88, is recuperating from recent 

surgery. You can send a "Get Well Cuickly" card to him at Sherry Apts. , 5300 South 

Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60615 According to the December 20 issue of 

"Coin World", JULES REIVER, EAC #101, is writing a book on large cents with a 
Mr. George Ramont, and the book will be published soon. Reiver has developed a 
new system and method for attributing large cents, which is said to be especially 

helpful on the late dates. The book will describe the new system MAURICE 

M. GOULD, EAC #95, former president of the New England Numismatic Society and 
now residing in California, was moderator of the International Numismatic Forum at 
the ANA Convention in August. Mr. Gould is a frequent contributor to numerous 
numismatic journals, and we hope that he will favor PW with an article one of these 

days RICHARD M. REINHART, JR., EAC #97, is employed at The Franklin 

Mint in Yeadon, Pennsylvania GEORGE L. VAN DOREN, EAC #121, is a 

charter member of the Phoenix, Arizona Coin Club and is now serving a second term 
as the club's President H. J. STEIN, M.D., EAC #125, reports that he finds 


an Edscorp Pocket Comparator with Reticle, sold by the Edmund Scientific Company 
of Barrington, New Jersey, to be a most helpful instrument in attributing large cents. 
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PENNY QUIZ 


by Capt. John D. Wright 


The following quiz was submitted by Capt. Wright, EAC #105, and m addition 
to testing your knowledge of large cent lore, it should furnish you with some new an 
surprising information. First, see how well you can do. ... . . - -you may refer 

Sheldon, Newcomb, Yeoman, and Wayte Raymond if you want then check your 

answers against the answers found elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


1 . What series or design of large cents is the most difficult to find in choice state , 
due to the consistent softness of the copper planchets used during that particular 

period ? 

2. The Draped Bust type of large cent which was minted between 1796 and 1807 is 
also referred to as a Fillet Cent or Fillet Head cent. To what device does the term 
"fillet" refer? 


3. What is the greatest number of times the denomination of the coin appears on a 
normally-struck large cent? 

4. Over how long a period in 1793 were Chain cents struck? 

5. Most large cent collectors are familiar with the 1808 Twelve-star variety, this 
being a normal 13 -star die with the first star weak or absent due to sinking of the 
reverse die. What other date of large cent presents a similar phenomenon, am 
which star is missing on that variety? 


6. What date of large cent is commonly called "the 1794 of the large dates" ? 

7. How can you tell an 1823 restrike cent from an original strike ? 

8. What large cent was struck, not at the Philadelphia Mint, but at one of the six 
branch mints, and at which branch mint was it struck? 

9. In what way does the design on a 1793 Liberty Cap cent differ from the design 
on a 1794, Head of '93? 

10. What large cent plates are in error in the current Red Book? ( i.e. The Plates 
do not show the coin which the caption below it refers to. ) The Red Book referred o 
is A GUIDEBOOK OF U.S. COINS, 21st Edition, 1968, by R. S. Yeoman. 

*********** 


PENNY QUOTE: John M. Ward, Jr. , EAC #74, says: "Afraid that I will have to 

discourage some of the non-photographers from trying to make .good photos of coins 
(or anything that small) without $150. to $250. worth of equipment, lighting, and 

patience !" 
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ANSWERS TO PENNY QUIZ 


1. The Turban Head series, 1808-1814. 

2. To the narrow band of ribbon binding Miss Liberty's hair. 

3. Three times: ONE CENT appears in the wreath; the fraction 1/100 appears 

beneath the wreath; and ONE HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR appears on the edge of 
all 1794 large cents, some 1793's, and a few 1795's. 

4. Twelve days, from March 1 to March 12, 1793, during which time 36,103 Chain 
cents were minted. The Chain cents were discontinued because of public disfavor which 
claimed that Liberty had been placed in chains. The Wreath type, showing Miss 
Liberty with wild, flowing hair, was substituted; and the offending chain, intended to 
represent unity, was replaced by a laurel wreath. 

5. A late die state of the 1855 N-10 has the sixth star weak or absent. While the 
N-10 is common, this die state is rare. 

6. 1817, because its seventeen known varieties show the greatest individuality of all 
the later dates. 

7. The restrike has slightly pitted surfaces due to rust on the dies, especially on 
the reverse side which also shows evidence of having been tooled or in some way 
strengthened. This die is Reverse B of 1813, now badly broken. There is a rim 
break over the fourth to seventh stars on the restrike; occasionally seen on the original 
also. Usually, but not always, there is a heavy diagonal crack from rim to rim, 
starting below the fifth and passing through the twelfth star. This crack never appears 
on the original strike. The plates in Newcomb's book are clear enough to show the 
difference between the two coins. Also, using Sheldon's book, one can compare the 
reverse of the suspect coin with the 1813, Reverse B (S-293 ). If the leaf arrangement 
in conjunction with UNITED STATES OF AMERICA matches, you have a restrike. 

8. The 1836 N-6, State IV, was struck at the branch mint in New Orleans in 1837, 
using dies sent from Philadeladelphia for setting up and adjusting the presses for the 
new branch mint there. These presses were later used in 1838 for the coining of dimes 
and half dimes. This subvariety of large cent, the 1836 N-6 IV, bears no mint mark, 
of course. W. E. Johnson lists this coin as rarity 6, but his rarity studies are as yet 
incomplete . 

9. The 1793 Liberty Cap cent has a circle of dots for a border, both obverse and 
reverse, while the 1794 Head of '93 has denticles (teeth) which either extend into the 
rim or produce a raised rim above the field of the coin. 

10. Page 69: "1800 over 1798" is actually the 1800 over 179; and Page 76: "1826 

over 25" is N-l, a Close Date variety, while "1826 Wide Date" is N-8, the overdate. 
The overdate has the date spaced 1 8 26. There have been other errors in earlier 
editions, but these are the only two that remain in the 21st Edition listing of large 
cents . 
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THE COIN COLLECTOR AS A PHOTOGRAPHER 
by Warren A. Lapp, M.D. and Capt. John Wright 

Although the average coin collector becomes discouraged when he learns of the 
expensive equipment necessary, and the expertise required, for an amateur to photo- 
graph any prized coins in his collection, there are several simple and inexpensive 
methods to which one can resort. The purpose of this article is to acquaint you with 
them. 

First of all, one can obtain fairly acceptable prints immediately and easily by 
using a Polaroid "Swinger" Camera which sells for about $20. The only other pieces 
of equipment necessary are (1 ) a Kalimar Kali-Copier attachment which sells for 
about $6.50 and (2) a strong light source. 

The camera has a fixed-focus lens; and the print copier supplies a close-up lens 
on a stand, to which the camera is easily attached, held in place, and supported. The 
copier provides an outline of the field size, in which the coin is centered. A strong 
light beam is focused on the coin. (A meter in the camera registers whether or not 
sufficient light is being provided. ) The shutter is flipped; and fifteen seconds later, 
your permanent print, 2" x 3", is finished. Polaroid film for the "Swinger" camera 
costs $1.75 for 8 pictures. 

Although this method produces good close-ups of your coin in actual life-size, 
the system does have several drawbacks. To get reprints, one must copy his original 
picture, using the same equipment. Color pictures cannot be made, as color film is 
not available for the "Swinger" camera. Slides, permitting one to project the image 
on a screen, are not obtainable. 

A second and more professional coin copier is available from J & G Products, 

121 Barranca Avenue, Santa Barbara, California, which makes The Coin and Stamp 
Camera Unit, Custom 60, selling for about $50. This unit, a box-like affair con- 
structed from wood, comes complete with a camera attached and a built-in light source. 
The camera uses 127 film, which is available in black and white or color, and either 
can be used. Eight negatives in black and white, on 127 film, cost about 35$, while 
color costs 95$. 

Again, the focus of the camera is fixed. One merely sets his coin in the center 
of the 2" x 2" field marked out for him, activates the light unit, and flips the shutter. 

A perfect picture is obtained. 

Although one can process and print his own black and white prints, color is best 
sent to a commercial laboratory. Better quality prints in either case are obtained, 
of course , when the film is developed and printed by a custom lab rather than a 
commercial one. 

This system produces fine prints with as excellent a quality as anyone could 
possibly want. The system is more stable and better put together than the Polaroid 
copy method. The light source is contained in the unit and remains constant and 
properly beamed. The camera was specifically designed for the unit and requires no 
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aperture or shutter-speed adjustments. 

The J & G Custom 60 offers one advantage in that double exposures are possible, 
enabling the collector to copy both the obverse and the reverse of the coin on the same 
film. Although such a print is lighter in intensity, there is practically no loss in 
detail. Likewise, a film record is provided by this system, which permits one to order 
as many reprints as he wants, even blow-ups of the image. Usual print copies measure 
3 1/2 x 3 1/2 inches, providing a coin image 2" in diameter, so that all details includ- 
ing overdates, die breaks, and markings can be easily studied. 

More elaborate systems for coin photography are available, of course, as 
described elsewhere in this issue by Captain Harnack. The reader is also referred to 
M Dolnick-Simeon Wilson's article on "How To Photograph Coins With an Ordinary 
Camera" which appeared in the May, 1957 issue of THE NUMISMATIST. The article 
is reprinted in "Selections From THE NUMISMATIST", Volume II, U. S. Tokens, 
Paper Money, Medals. 


************** 

Attention of the membership is called to a paragraph which appeared in the 
January, 1968 issue of the Georgia Numismatic Association NEWSLETTER, as follows: 

"A new star brightens the Numismatic horizon for 1968. During the past year several 
gentlemen combined their interest and talents to form the Early American Coppers. 

The club has grown to one hundred and forty members, undoubtedly due to their 
excellent newsletter, appropriately named PENNY-WISE. With issues of 25 pages, 

12 pages, and 18 pages, PENNY-WISE has our vote as the most outstanding publication 
of its type ever produced. Congratulations and good luck to the editors, Herb 
Silberman, Warren Lapp, and Bill Parks. Anyone having a sincere interest in the 
Big Red Cent should drop a line to Herbert A. Silberman, 174 Maplewood Avenue, 
Maplewood, New Jersey 07040." 

The Editors of PENNY-WISE offer the Editor of the Georgia Numismatic 
Association's NEWSLETTER, and the officers and members of that Society, our most 
sincere "Thank You" for their comments and plaudits. May they all have a happy and 
successful year in 1968. 


************** 

PENNY PERSONALS: J. M. Cooper, EAC #46, received a Certificate of Merit for 

an exhibit at the Gaston, South Carolina Coin Show held on November 18 and 19, 1967 
and he won a $5. gold piece when he held the winning ticket on a drawing. Lee Bost, 

young son of W. E. Bost, EAC #34, drew the winning ticket for Cooper 

John B. Parks, EAC #135, is a member of the Board of Directors of the Coastal 
Empire Coin Club, Inc. of Savannah, Georgia and Secretary of the Georgia Numismatic 

Association Howard Hazelcorn, prominent NYC coin dealer, has his EAC 

membership certificate framed and on display in his Manhattan shop. 
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THE MEMBERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


George L. Van Doren, EAC #121, of Phoenix, Arizona writes: 

"Regarding the answer to Question 2 in the Quiz on page 21 of PENNY-WISE: 
one can identify the 1860 restrike of the 1804 cent instantly by the wreath on the 
reverse, which is the type of 1818. Also, the obverse die crack and rusted die pits 
are plainly visible on the 1860 restrike, as illustrated on page 71 of the Red Book. 

I have seen 1801 's and even an 1807 S-271 (Comet variety) altered to 1804. 

On these latered dates, the 0 of 1804 and the O of OF do not line up opposite each other. 

Regarding the answer to Question 10, my answer would be 1857. A reference 
to the 1868 cent appeared in EMPIRE TOPICS, No. 6, May-June, 1959, page 2, under 
Questions from Readers , as follows 

QUESTION: Is the 1868 large cent a true pattern, and how much is it worth? 

ANSWER: The 1868 large cent does not logically fall into the pattern series. 

The only difference between an 1857 large cent, for instance, and the 1868 large 
cent is the date. As large cents were officially discontinued eleven years earlier 
and no further coinage of large cents was being considered, we would not call the 1868 
large cent a pattern. It would more properly belong in the class of coins such as the 
1913 Liberty nickel, the 1804 dollar, and the 1884 and 1885 trade dollars, coins which 
were struck at the Mint in later years, without authorization, in order to provide rare 
varieties for collectors . 

As to the value of the 1868 large cent, we have no basis on which to make an 
estimate. To our knowledge, none have appeared in auction sales or have been 
publicly offered for sale within recent years. We would estimate that fewer than five 
or six specimens are known, of which the American Numismatic Society collection 
contains one." 

Capt. John D. Wright, EAC #105, in his letter, states: 

"In a coin suspected of having the date altered to 1804, check the size of the 
fraction. The 1804 has a large fraction. Only three reverse dies of 1803, the one of 
1804, and the one of 1807 have the large fraction. Since the usual alteration is from 
an 1801, the fraction is oftentimes a dead giveaway. 

The easiest way to tell the 1804 restrike is to examine the reverse. Since a 
later style reverse die was used in the restrike, there is no fraction and the wreath 
consists of one circular branch. The obverse is Obverse 13 of 1803 (S-261), now 
badly broken, heavily rusted, and altered to an 1804 without crosslet. (The original 
1804 has a crosslet 4, ) The reverse is Reverse L of 1820 (N-12), heavily ground 
down, retooled, and also badly rusted." 
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COMMENTS FROM THE MEMBERS 


Capt. John D. Wright, EAC #105, proposes several questions . The Editors invite 
comments from the members: 

" 1. Re: 1817, Reverses D and L. I can find no differences in these "two" dies 
either on description, failure patterns, Newcomb plates, or by comparison of 
Newcomb's 4 and 5 with his 14. Can any member point out a difference ? If not, I 
suspect that 1817 Reverses D and L are the same die. 

2. Re: Multiple-year reverse dies, 1816-1835 : The list below contains all apparent 
multiple-year reverse dies of this period. On all other dies listed by Newcomb for 
this period, I have found some distinguishing feature to show apparent re-use dies 
actually to be different dies. However, I can find no differences in the dies cited be- 
low. Some of these are listed by Newcomb as re-use dies, and references to some of 
the others can be found, but some offer no references and yet no apparent differences. 

If any member can either verify or disprove any of the listings below, the information 
would be of interest to all. 


YEAR 

DIE 

YEAR 

DIE 

YEAR 

DIE 

LISTED BY NEWCOMB LISTED 

BY OTHERS 

1820 

D 

1822 

G 



No 

No 

1821 

B 

1822 

K 



No 

Yes 

1823 

B 

1824 

E 



Yes 

Yes 

1827 

G 

1828 

A 



Yes 

Yes 

1828 

I 

1829 

F 



Yes 

Yes 

1831 

B 

1835 

J 



Yes 

Yes 

1831 

C 

1834 

E 

1835 

A 

(34E & 35A, Yes— 31C, No) 

Same 

1831 

D 

1833 

A 



Yes 

Yes 

1831 

E 

1832 

A 



No 

Yes 

1834 

A 

1835 

C 



No 

No" 


************ 

W. E. Johnson, EAC #110, writes as follows: 

"Following are a few notations that will probably appear in LC 167 C which might be of 
interest to the members: 

1822 Reverse of N-12 (not N-2 ) is same as 1821 N-2. 

On Reverse H of N-8 and N-9, CE are on the same line and NT are lower. 
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1831 


N-15 closely resembles N-9, but is different and has a perfect obverse. 

1846 N-3f This is a new die state. Rimbreak extends over M in AMERICA. 

1847 The N-16 and the N-38 are very similar. On the N-38, the 4 is closer to 

the curl above and the base of the 7 is further from the denticle. 

The top tip of the left base of E in CENT is connected to the C by 
crumble. 

1852 N-l also has lines under both bases of 1. 

I saw an N-17 AU coin where the line below 1 was practically invisible. 

On the N-17, the left edge of 2 is below the right edge of the curl 
above, but it is not the same obverse as the N-22. 

HELP WANTED: I have an 1847 belonging to Charles Funk with an obverse very 

similar to N-5 EXCEPT the left base of 1 is quite close but definitely does not touch 
the denticle. The reverse has a die crack starting between the denticles above the 
right top of C in AMERICA, crosses the I below its center, passes through the right 
foot of R to the leaf under the R, passes through the leaf under O in OF, and ends at 
the bottom right curve of the last S in STATES. I do not have an N-5 today for com- 
parison. The Funk coin also has fine short points extending up from the tips of the 
right top serif of M and the left top serif of E in AMERICA. If anyone has an N-5 or 
a coin fitting the above description, I would like to hear from you. 

TO ALL EAC MEMBERS: If you do not have a copy of LC 167 B, drop me a card. 

I need all the help I can get from the members for further revision of this 
projected supplement to Newcomb's text. I particularly need the count of your coins 
by die state to arrive at reasonably accurate rarity ratings. " 

Editor's Note: Mr. Johnson is doing a great job in revising the Newcomb text and 

in determining rarity ratings of the 1816-1857 series. He deserves all the help we 
can give him, and members are requested to forward him a census of their collections 
by mintage year, variety, and grading as quickly as possible if you haven t already 
done so. 




Recent surveys indicate that there will be a "bumper" crop of pedestrians in 1968. 

—The Rat- Fink 
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THE 1841's 


Regarding Mr. Cooper's comment in PW No. 2, page 26, wherein he said "can use 
in trade 1841 XF or better", John M. Ward, Jr. offers the following rather dis- 

couraging information: 

"Mr. Cooper is up against one of the toughest dates in the 1816-1857 series as 
far as condition is concerned. I have watched for this particular date in XF or better 
for more than three years. As I recollect, it was advertised only once in XF during 
that time and then by a dealer with whom I had grading disagreements before, so I 
passed. 

Then the 1967 ANA catalogue came out, with Lot 370 staring me in the face. Lo 
and behold, a major convention and a well-known auctioneer was offering the badly 
needed piece. It might sound stupid, but that one lot probably guaranteed my 
attendance at the Miami convention more than anything else, including the 1913 nickel. 
Besides, I really didn't want to break my string of ANA Conventions ! 

Although I was prepared to go as high as $75. for Lot 370, an 1841 EF45 (my 
grading after viewing it), and maybe I would have gone higher if necessary. I bought 
it as a floor bidder for $42.50. 

The very next week in COIN WORLD, the Flynns in Kansas City advertised an 
uncirculated 1841, noting it was the first offered in that condition in four years. 
Incidentally, the coin must have been sold promptly, as the listing was not repeated. 
Since that time, I have not seen an 1841 XF or better again advertised, although I sub- 
scribe to COIN WORLD, THE NUMISMATIST, and The NUMISMATIC SCRAPBOOK 
Magazine. I also get quite a few private mailing lists, including W. E. Johnson's 
and the same holds true for them. I would guess that this date is R6 or higher in XF 
or better condition. 

In PW No. 3, Mr. Johnson was quoted as saying: "1841 large cents are com- 
paratively scarce but more common than 1857". However, you can find quite a few 
of the 1857's in XF, AU, and BU, exactly the opposite of the 1841's. 

Good luck in your search!" 

5fC3jC>|C5jC5f:^C^C^C5(C3<C5|C^C^CSjC 


LETTER EDGING 

Adam Butcher, EAC #117, of Massapequa Park, New York asked: 

"I would like information from anyone knowledgable regarding the process 
involved in lettering the edge of 1794 cents. My 1794 S-63 is missing the word FOR, 
although a trace of an R is visible very close to the second D of HUNDRED. I should 
add that the FOR is obviously not worn off. " 
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LETTER EDGING - Continued 


ANSWER: Submitted by Capt. John Wright. 

"Until 1836 when the last lettered-edge U. S. coins were made, coin edges were 
upset and lettered on the Castaing Edge Lettering Machine, an excellent diagram and 
full description of which appears on pages 27-29 of Newman and Bressett's THE 
FANTASTIC 1804 DOLLAR, published by Whitman in 1962. This machine used two 
straight and parallel die holders for the lettering, one of which was fixed and the other 
moveable. The blank planchet was fed into one end of this apparatus and as the move- 
able die was cranked past the fixed die, the planchet was rolled 180 degrees and then 
came free. To eliminate the possibility of a gap, the two parallel bars were each just 
slightly longer than half the circumference of the planchet. This often caused a slight 
overlap of the edge decoration on opposite sides of the coin so lettered. Also, if the 
moveable die were not at its extreme limit of travel when the planchet was fed in, a 
few letters at the extreme end of the moveable die holder would not appear on the edge 
lettering. Since the fixed die on the machine used for lettering large cents contained 
the legend "One Hundred" and the moveable die contained "For A Dollar", this would 
produce exactly the result you find on your S-63. While the occurrence is more common 
on half dollars than on large cents, it is not unheard of on this denomination. I have 
seen three such coins, all 1794 's. I have seen only one 1794 with a Plain Edge, ob- 
viously one that escaped this machine completely. " 

************** 

THE NEXT ISSUE OF PENNY-WISE 

Your next issue of PENNY-WISE will be mailed out on March 15, and should 
reach you shortly thereafter. All copy for that issue should be in the Editors' hands 
by March 1 at the latest. If you have any comments to make, any articles to be 
published, any news items for interest of the members, or any coins which you wish 
to trade or sell, forward these promptly. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 

"A Study on Overdated U. S. Large Cents", Part 2, by Capt. John Wright. This 
chapter will give full details on the 1798 over 1797, the 1799 over 1798, 
and the 1800 overdates. 

"Cuprology, or The Study of Copper as it Pertains to Coins" by Warren A. Lapp, M. D. 
"Coin Photography With the 35mm. Camera" by Adam Butcher 
"The 1795 Jefferson Head Cent" by Mat Tavares 

Also, another ten questions, with answers, that will test your knowledge and perhaps 
teach you a few facts about large cents . 
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A FINANCIAL REPORT 

Twenty-nine members generously responded to the plea in PW No. 3, wherein 
financial aid to continue publication of PW was requested. One member who asked to 
remain anonymous contributed $50. Another member sent $20. , and there were two 
gifts of $10. each. Fourteen members each sent $5. , while smaller gifts were received 
from eleven others. To each and all the contributors, the Editors say a most sincere 
"Thank you". 

PW No. 3 cost $77.50 to mimeograph. Postage for mailing that issue and for 
mailing previous copies to new members between November 1 and December 31 was 
$26.33. Mailing envelopes and supplies were an additional $5.44. 

At the time of publication of PW No. 4, our Treasurer reports a balance of 
$82.73. A general increase in postage rates becomes effective on January 6, 1968. 

A letter from one of the contributors states our cause very well and i s repro- 
duced in its entirety, although its author shall remain nameless: 

December 4, 1967 

"Dear Mr. Silberman: My check is enclosed, and your plea for aid does not 

surprise me in the least. While I agree that this publication should not be diluted 
with advertising, I do feel strongly that the rrerrbership-at-large should pay the cost 
of publication. Call it what you iray, either dues or subscription; but if no charge is 
made, this thing will soon get completely out of hand. 

There are always a goodly number of those who will latch onto something for 
nothing, whether they actually have any interest in that something, or not. Were this 
publication supported by only one or two benefactors and free for all others , your 
mailing list would soon number thousands and the number of copies actually read 
would still number in the hundreds. Isn't it better that each copy be read and appreciated? 

While I don't propose that the EAC actually make a profit, I do propose that 
each member pay for value received. This goes for membership certificates, pocket 
pieces, PW, and everything else. When I was a small boy, my great grandfather 
told me something that is well worth reminding yourself and others of, occasionally: 

'Ain't nobody ever got nothin' for nothin'. They always wind up paying somehow. ' 

Thank you, and don't let PENNY-vVISE become extinct. Gifts by the few to 
support the many can only serve as a temporary reprieve. " 

This letter expresses our feelings much more eloquently than we as Editors 
can do. 

Where do we go from here? Well, that depends on you, dear member. We will 
welcome your comments. 

Herbert A. Silberman 

Warren A. Lapp, M.D. 

William J. Parks 
Editors 
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COLLECTIONS AND SALES 


Many of the members have suggested, from time to time, that PW should identify 
some of the more elite collections of large cents and perhaps interview the owners. 
Although it is true that many of these collections and collectors are known to the Editors, 
any information or references to them , for obvious security reasons, must remain 
closely guarded secrets. All data reported by members on their questionnaires and 
census determinations are received in confidence, and only generalized reports on these 
have been and will continue to be reported. 

However, PW will report auction sales of any prominent collections, before such 
occur if possible, more frequently afterwards in most cases, calling to the members' 
attention all rare or unusual varieties and noting estimate values if realized at the sale. 

On October 27 and 28, 1967, in New York City, Stack's auctioned off the Charles 
Jay collection which contained some outstanding large cents amongst many other fine 
coins. Prices realized for some of the more choice coins were as follows: 

1793 Wreath type, uncirculated - $2,100. 

1793 Liberty Cap, MS70 - $10,500. 

1795 Plain Edge, about uncirculated, with a tiny nick on the truncation - $1,300. 

1796 Bust type, uncirculated - $1,200. 

1839 Silly Head, uncirculated - $200. 

1839 Booby Head, uncirculated - $200. 

1839, Type of 1840, uncirculated - $500. 

1843, obverse and reverse of 1842, uncirculated - $200. 

1843, obverse 1842, reverse 1844, uncirculated - $480. 

On December 8, 1967, in Boston, the Mayflower Coin Auctions, Inc. , sold at 
auction 313 lots comprising an outstanding large cent collection owned by Bradbury K. 
Thurlow, an attorney in New York City. Amongst others of interest was a 1794 S-48, 

R6, said to be a VF20 with a CC3 , Ex -Chatham, being the famous 94 star reverse. The 
coin was estimated to be worth $500. but spirited bidding drove the price up and it was 
eventually sold for $1,050. 

A 1794 S-32 , EF40, R7, sold for $240. , while a 1794 8-42, VF30, Ex-Douglas 
Smith, was successfully bid in at $230. A 1794 S-51, AU50, R5, Ex -Sheldon, went for 
$580. A 1795 NC-1, Lettered Edge Jefferson Cent, obverse fair with date and legend 
visible, reverse poor with only a few letters showing, brought $425. 

An 1812 S-291 , Poor, went for $1.00, while an 1816 VG sold for $3.50 and an 1817 
CD, N-10, VG sold for $4.00. An 1841, N-l, VF brought $13. , while another 1841 VF 
sold for $5.50. 

A lot of four coins, 1831 N-6 through 9, average VG, sold for $9. ; while another 
lot of 7 coins , 1849-1856, 1 of which was F, 3 VF, and 3 EF, went for a bid of $30. An 

1857 SDunc. sold for $67. 50. 

************** 

Basil Woolf, 607 Ramapo Avenue, Pompton Lakes, New Jersey 07442 

1796 S-117 R7 (12 known) Condition 3 Very Fair 

1797 S-132 R7 (12 known) Condition VG/F 10/8 - a beautiful coin. 

Will sell both for $225. Or will trade for a 1932 D Washington quarter, BU Gem. 

Seven day return privilege, both sides. 


* 


PENNY SWAPS & SALES 

Allan E. Schoeuberger , 5808 Bernard Place, Edina, Minnesota 55436 

Will trade any KEY silver coins for 1793, 1794, 1798 large cents in high grade, 
will pay cash difference or strictly cash. Have keys of all series for trade. Have 
several 1916, 1921, 1923 -S Quarters; 1916-D Dimes; 1885, 1886, 1912-D & S BU 
Nickels, etc. 

************ 

H. Wieland, 2711 Mt. View Avenue, San Bernardino, California, 92405 

60 various dates large cents available for trade or sale. 

************ 

John C. Burbank, 2529 Dexter Street, Denver, Colorado 80207 

Several mail outs and three listings and catalogues, one being 32 pages, mostly 
on stamps with a few pages on coin listings and several on numismatics and 
instructions for ordering - all dated 1888 and 1889 - issued by the Scott Stamp and 
Coin Co. , 721 Broadway, NYC. One list offers 40 large cents, 1794 to 1857, well 
assorted, for $1.50. Ten U.S. cents, 1802, 1803, etc. are listed at $ .50, while 
five Libert Caps prior to 1808 are offered for $ .30. 

Mr. Burbank states that he might be persuaded to trade all the above material 
for old American coins, preferably large cents. Anyone care to make an offer? 

Also has a duplicate 1848 for trade for another date. 

Also has old street car transfers from 1914 and before, and stamps, which he 
wishes to sell or to trade for coins , preferably large cents . 

William J. Parks, P. O. Box 7134, Orlando, Florida 32804 

60 various dates large cents available for trade or sale. Free list sent upon 
request. 


Charles E. Stillwell, P. O. Box 3323, Grand Forks AFB, North Dakota 58201 

1793 S-l Basal state. Obverse very weak. Legend shows signs of old engraving, 
but coin has had much wear as actual money since. 

1793 S-9 Basal state. Obverse pretty, with bust and leaves clear. Reverse is 
very weak. Coin even bronze in color. Will sell either for $99. each, or trade for 
other Sheldon varieties in Fine or better. 
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